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THE DEATH OF ROMULUS 



One of the first results of the new campaign of excavation 
in the Forum begun in December, 1898, under the skilful 
leadership of Giacomo Boni was the discovery on January 10, 
1899, of that group of monuments which has been called the 
"Lapis Niger" and the "Grave of Romulus," terms justified 
by convenience and at present by usage rather than by scien- 
tific accuracy. In May of the same year the excavation at 
this spot was continued, and the so-called Sacellum and the 
archaic stele were discovered. 1 

In the ten years which have since elapsed, a very considerable 
literature 2 has grown up concerning this group of monuments, 
but the prevailing explanation has always been that which first 
suggested itself, that the group as a whole, or at least a part 
of it, is the " Grave of Romulus." I do not know, however, 
of any careful investigation having been made during these 
last ten years in regard to the whole question of Romulus's 
death and the legend which grew up concerning it. Neverthe- 
less, such an investigation yields results by no means devoid 
of interest, and the absence of it has resulted in the placid 
acceptance of the figure of Romulus in the fifth and even the 
sixth century B.C. 3 

1 For a description of the group, cf. Not. Scav. 1899, pp. 151 ff. ; HUlsen, 
R'om. Mitt. 1902, pp. 22-31, 1905, pp. 40-46; Vaglieri, B. Com. Roma, 1903, 
pp. 102-143 ; Studnicza, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. IV, 1903, pp. 123-186, VII, 1904, 
pp. 239-244; Boni, Atti del Congresso Internazionale delle Scienze Storiche, 
pp. 550-554. 

2 In addition to the literature quoted in the preceding note, cf. Petersen, 
Comitium, Rostra, Grab des Romulus, Rome, 1904 ; O. Keller, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
IV, 1901, Beiblatt, pp. 47 ff. ; Htilsen, Beitrage zur alten Gesch. (Klio) II, 
1902, pp. 230 ff. ; De Sanctis, R. Filol. XXVIII, 1900, pp. 406 ff. 

8 Cf. the otherwise able article by O. Keller, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. IV, Beiblatt, 
pp. 47 ff., who would place the name of Romulus on the stele whose date pre- 
cedes the Decern virate. 
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It is the purpose of this paper in brief compass to attempt 
four things : (1) to date the whole legend of Romulus, and to 
show the lateness of its origin ; (2) to sketch in detail the 
legend of Romulus's death, and to show that this is the latest 
part of the late legend ; (3) to apply the results thus gained 
to the theory of the " Grave of Romulus," and to show the very 
slender foundations upon which this theory rests ; and (4) to 
suggest another explanation for this group of monuments. 

I. The Legend op Romulus as a Whole 

Slender as are our sources for the origin of the legend of 
Romulus, it is nevertheless possible to arrive at an approxi- 
mate date. To accomplish this, however, it is necessary to 
sketch briefly the various stages through which the legend 
passed. 1 

The earliest traces of a legend dealing with the origin of 
Rome are found about the beginning of the fourth century, 
and, as is to be expected, among the Greeks and not among 
the Romans. The legend takes the form of an eponymous 
heroine Roma {'Pcofitj) : so Damastes of Sigeion (circa 400) and 
Hellanikos 2 (end of the fifth century). At about the same 
time a rival eponymous hero Romos ('Pw/tos) arises : so Agatho- 
kles of Kyzikos, 3 and Antigonus,* the author of the history of 
southern Italy. During the earlier part of the fourth century 
these two legends existed side by side. But very early an at- 
tempt was made to establish a harmony by considering Romos 
as the son of Roma. 5 

It was from the Greeks that the Romans received the idea 
of an eponymous founder, when the legend of Romos arrived 
in their midst. But in appropriating this foreign idea they 
acted in characteristically Roman fashion, and placed upon it 
the stamp of their own individuality. They accepted the idea 

1 For details, cf. my Romos-Romulus-Remus, eine Prioritatsfrage, Inter- 
national Historical Congress, Berlin, 1908, soon to be published in full. 

2 Testimony of both in Dionys. Hal. 1, 72. 

8 Eestus, p. 269 M. * Idem, p. 266 M. 

8 Kallias, the historian of Agathokles of Syracuse, in Dionys. Hal. 1, 72 ; 
Festus, p. 269 ; also an anonymous in Hut. Rom. 2. Cf. Mommsen, Hermes, 
XVI, 1881, p. 4. 
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of an eponymous founder, but not the name as transmitted. 
The eponym must be a name which actually existed among 
them. Such a name was found in Romulus, which is not a 
diminutive, but merely the eponym of the gens Romulia. 1 
Schulze's contention that the gens Romulia is Etruscan, and 
that they played a great part in the founding of the city (urbs) 
of Rome as distinguished from the oppida, is probably correct, 
but it has nothing to do with our present discussion. The 
legend may well have emphasized an historical fact, but for 
all that it was no less a purely mythical invention and con- 
tained nothing which was dependent on direct tradition. 

Thus the Greek 'P<3/*o? passed into the Latin Romulus, and 
the legend enters upon its second stage. But just as we have 
seen before that the parallel forms 'P<b/lmj and 'Pw/io? were har- 
monized, thus the Greek 'Pw/to? and the Latin Romulus, exist- 
ing side by side, were in turn both accepted by the Greeks, 
who made them into brothers 'Pw/^o? and 'Pw/iuXos, whereby, 
however, 'Pw/lio? continued to play the chief part : so Kallias, 
Kephalon of Gergis, Demagoras of Samos. 2 

Thus the legend passes into its third stage, where, although 
Romos founds the city, his brother Romulus always stands 
beside him. Incidentally it may be remarked that it is thus 
that the presence of two founders for Rome is to be explained, 
and not, as Mommsen would have it, as a legendary prototype 
for the duality of the consulship. This legendary prototype 
does exist, but in the persons of Romulus and Titus Tatius, 
who actually ruled together, whereas Remus died before the 
city was founded. 

The legend of the brothers 'P<S/to? and 'Po)/iv\o? eventually 
worked its way back to Rome, where, however, the Romans re- 
peated the original process and changed 'Pw/to? into Remus, 
not as a linguistic parallel, which is impossible, 3 but as a delib- 
erate substitution; and it is probably in connection with this 
change that the legend of the twins arose. 

1 Concerning the gens Romulia, cf. Holzapfel, Intorno alia Leggenda <U 
Momulo, Atti del Congresso Internaz. Roma, 1905, 2, pp. 56 ff. Mommsen, 
Eph. Epig. 4, 221 ; Schulze, Zur Gexchichte der lateinischen Eigennamen, p. 368. 

2 Cf. Dionys. Hal. 1, 72 ; Festus, p. 266. 

8 Cf. Schulze, Zur Gesehichte der lateinischen Eigennamen, p. 219 ; Kretsch- 
mer, Glotta, I, pp. 288 fl . 
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Inasmuch as the earliest reference to Romulus is in a quota- 
tion from the Greek Kallias 1 about the year 300, and inasmuch 
as even the figure of Romos does not appear until about 400 
B.C., we are justified in considering that the legend of Romulus 
developed during the fourth century. Corroboration for this 
statement may be found in the fact that this was the century 
when the other great Roman legend, that of Aeneas, was also 
developing ; and that this was the century of Timaios, who may 
well have been responsible for much of the Romulus legend, as 
we know that he was for that of Aeneas. 2 It is quite in accord 
with this theory that the Ogulnian wolf dates from the year 
296 B.C., and that in just about the same period fall the Roman- 
Campanian coins with the same representation. 3 

Thus about the year 300, but not much earlier, the legend of 
the twins was firmly established. Inasmuch as this date differs 
radically from that commonly accepted, it was necessary to go 
into the matter somewhat fully. 

II. The Legend op the Death op Romulus 

An analysis of the legends connected with Romulus shows 
that they fall roughly into three great groups : (1) the Romu- 
lus-Remus group; (2) the Romulus-Titus Tatius group; (3) the 
legends of Romulus alone. A further analysis of each of these 
groups shows that the earliest group was that of Romulus and 
Remus, which was succeeded by that of Romulus and Titus 
Tatius, and that the legends of Romulus as a single figure are 
the latest in origin. It is to this last group, the latest therefore 
chronologically, that the legends of Romulus's death belong. 
It is in fact to the third century B.C., rather than to the fourth, 
that the legend of his death is to be assigned. Our first refer- 
ence to it is in Ennius: 4 " Romulus in caelo cum dis genitalibus 
aevum degit." Accordingly Romulus is thought of as deified, 
but the exact manner of his death is nottold us. There can be 

1 Dionys. Hal. 1, 72 ; Festus, p. 269. 

2 Cf. Rossbach, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Aineias ; Worner, in Roscher's Lexikon, 
s.v., and Die Sage von den Wanderungen des Aeneas, Leipzig, 1882. 

3 For the wolf of the Ogulnii, Liv. 10, 23 ; for the Roman-Cainpanian coins, 
Babelon, Monn. Rom. I, p. 13 ; Mommsen, Hermes, XVI, 1881, p. 2. 

4 Frag. 63 Vahlen = Serv. A. 6, 764 ; Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1, 12, 28 ; Bucheler, 
Carm. Epig. p. 823. 
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little doubt, however, that he is thought of as having suddenly 
and mysteriously disappeared, in a word as having been trans- 
lated. This was the orthodox schema for the death of heroes. 
Thus Aeneas died, and the tradition is at least as old as Cato, 1 
thus Latinus, 2 thus Aventinus. 3 Another proof that this was 
the primitive version may be found in the fact that in this point 
all the accounts of Romulus's death agree. 4 

In the course of time this simple nucleus grew by the accre- 
tion of details. Romulus was holding a review or rather a 
purification of the army. 6 This review was localized at a par- 
ticular spot in the Campus Martius, the Goat-Marsh, Caprae 
Palus, 6 near the Pantheon. The very day was identified, the 
Nones of July, the Nonae Caprotinae, 7 a choice which may well 
have been guided by the resemblance between the words 
Caprae Palus and Caprotinae. Finally, the disappearance 
was made more reasonable by the accompanying natural phe- 
nomena, a heavy thunderstorm, an eclipse of the sun, with con- 
sequent sudden darkness. 8 

1 Cato ap. Serv. A. 4, 620; 9, 742 ; Ovid. Metam. 14, 600 ff.; Schol. Bob. p. 
256; Juvenal, 11,63. 

2 Festus, p. 194 ; Schol. Bob. in Cic. Plane, p. 256. 

3 Augustinus, C. D. 18, 21. 

4 Liv. 1, 16 : nee deinde in terris Romulus fuit ; Cic. de Hep. 2, 10, 17 : non 
comparuisset ; Dionys. Hal. 2, 56: &<pavrj -yeviaBai; Plut. Rom. 27: i/(pavl(r0rj ; 
Floras, 1, 1, 16 : e conspectu ablatus est; Solin. 1, 20: apparere desiit; Hist. 
Aug. vit. Commod. 2 : in terris Romulus non apparuit; Ps. Aurel. Vict, de vir. 
ill. 2, 13 : nusquam eonparuit. 

6 cum ad exercitum reeensendum contionem haberet, Liv. 1, 16 ; cf. Dionys. 
Hal. 2, 56; Plut. Rom. 27 ; Flor. 1, 1, 16 ; Ps. Aurel. Vict, de vir. ill. 2, 13. 

6 in campo ad Caprae paludem, Liv. 1, 16 ; cf. Plut. Rom. 27 ; Ovid. East. 
2, 475 ff.; Flor. 1, 1, 16 ; Solin. 1, 20 ; Ps. Aurel. Vict, de vir. ill. 2, 13. Con- 
cerning the site of the Caprae Palus, cf. Jordan-Hulsen, Topograpkie, I, 3, 
p. 474. 

7 Cic. de Hep. 1, 16, 25 : nonis Quinctilibus ; Plut. Rom. 27 : v<!>vais 'lovXlacs 
= KvvrtXlais ; Solin. 1, 20: nonis Quinctilibus; Hist. Aug. vit. Commod. 2: 
nonarum Juliarum ; Plut. de fort. Rom. 8 : vhwait KatrpaTlvcus. Later the day 
was confused with the Poplifugia of July 5th (Dionys. Hal. 2, 56 ; Plut. Rom. 
29). Schwegler, Rom. Gesch. I, p. 532, attempts in vain to unite both festivals. 
Cf. the criticism of Mommsen, C.I.L., I, Ed. 2, pp. 320, 321. 

8 Liv. 1, 16 : eoorta tempestas cum magno fragore tonitribusque tarn denso 
regem operuit nimbo; Cic. de Rep. 1, 16, 25, who speaks of a defeetio solis; 
Flor. 1, 1, 16 ; Dionys. Hal. 2, 56 ; Plut. Rom. 27 ; Plut. de fort. Rom. 8 ; Ovid. 
Fast. 2, 493 ff . Cf . the account of the disappearance of Aeneas in Ps. Aurel. 
Vict, de orig. gent. Rom. 14, 2. 
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This simple version of the translation of Romulus was, how- 
ever, unsatisfactory to the rationalistic age which followed hard 
on the teachings of Ennius. The age which transferred the 
lupa of the twins into the meretrix, the gaping chasm of Marcus 
Curtius into the bog of Mettus Curtius, turned the miraculous 
disappearance of Romulus into an ordinary Imman death, nay 
even into a case of murder with gruesome details added. We 
are tempted to suspect here the work of Lucius Calpurnius 
Piso (Consul 133), but direct proof is lacking. Romulus was 
murdered by the senators, and in order to conceal their deed 
they tore his body asunder and concealed the disjecta membra 
under their togas. 1 But it was necessary to show a motive for 
their hatred against him ; hence a systematic blackening of his 
character followed. The slanders covered his whole career 
from his miserable cheating of Remus at the auguratio, through 
his injustice to Titus Tatius and his indifference at the latter's 
death, down to his own tyrannical rule and the hated innova- 
tion of a bodyguard. 2 

It was but natural that these theories should overstep them- 
selves and produce a reaction in favor of the older belief in 
the deification. We have therefore in the last century of the 
Republic an accentuation of the theory of apotheosis, and a 
strengthening of it by the identification of Romulus with 
Quirinus. The earliest references are the coins of Caius 
Memmius 3 (b.c. 60) and the account in Cicero De Republican 
a treatise written between B.C. 54 and 51. The identification 
is always connected with the P roc ulus- Julius episode, 5 where 
the name seems to suggest the influence of the Julian gens ; and 
Cicero's words in the De Offieiis: pace vel Quirini vel Romuli 
dixerim? seem to indicate that as late as B.C. 44, when they were 
written, the identification was still a comparatively new thing. 

1 Liv. 1, 16 : fuisse credo turn quoque alios qui discertum regem patrum mani- 
bus taciti arguerent; of. Plut. Rom. 27, who adds that the dismemberment took 
place in the temple of Vulcan ; Dionys. Hal. 2, 56 ; Ovid. Fast. 2, 497 ; Mor. 
1, 1, 16 ; and Cicero's gruesome joke, ad Att. 12, 46, 3. 

2 Dionys. Hal. 2, 56 gives the best account of these accusations. 

8 Cf. Babelon, Monn. Rom. 2, p. 218 ; Mommsen, Miinzwesen, p. 642. 

4 Cic. de Rep. 2, 10, 20. 

5 For the Proculus-Julius episode, cf. Cic. de Rep. 2, 10, 20 ; Plut. Rom. 27 ; 
Ovid. Fast. 2, 499 ; Flor. 1, 1, 16 ; Ps. Aurel. Vict, de vir. ill. 2, 13. 

6 Cic. de Offieiis, 3, 41. The treatise De Offieiis was written in b.c. 44. 
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Whether the Julian gens was responsible for this legend or 
not, it was Julius and Augustus who made it popular there- 
after. Romulus and Quirinus became so absolutely synony- 
mous that the venerable goddess Hora Quirini, 1 one of the 
oldest figures in Roman religion, was identified with Hersilia, 
Romulus's legendary wife. 2 

III. The So-called Grave of Romitltjs 

Thus we have seen that the Romulus-Remus legend arose 
in Rome not long before the year 300, that the legends of 
Romulus's death belong to a still later period, and extend down 
nearly into the middle of the first century, and that not one of 
the more common forms of the death legend contains any refer- 
ence to an ordinary death and burial. It is of course think- 
able that a variant legend may have existed, and it is possible, 
as we shall see below, that we have traces of it, but it is cer- 
tainly an audacious thing to identify as the grave of Romulus 
a group of monuments in the centre of the Roman Forum, one 
part of which, the stele, even at the most conservative estimate 
dates from B.C. 450, at least half a century before the Romulus 
legend existed in Rome. Even if the stele be considered as 
separate from the sacellum, the saeellum itself may well date 
from the third, possibly the fourth, century. 

Here, however, we must distinguish two things, the actual 
construction of the whole or a part of this group as a monument 
to Romulus, which from what we have seen above is manifestly 
impossible, and the association of some part of this group in the 
minds of the people of a late day with the name of Romulus. 
For this later view it is possible that evidence exists, though 
it is of an extremely slight nature. An analysis of the five 
passages which are usually quoted in this connection is decidedly 
rewarding. 

(1) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who was in Rome from B.C. 
30 to B.C. 8, tells us (1, 87) 3 that the " stone lion which used 

i Gell. 13, 23, 2 ; Ennius, frg. 117, Vahlen = Non. p. 120, 2. 
a Ovid. Met. 14, 829 ff. ; cf . Wissowa, Ges. Abh. p. 142. 

3 Tivis Si Koi rbv \&»ra rbv \Wivov, Si Ikcito rijs iyopas rijs tS>v 'Pu/ia/wi' tv Tip 
KparlaTtp [x w /^V] ?ra/>& roh tfifiSXots, iirl r$ ffihfiATi tov QaarrtiXou Tedrjval 0a<rii» 
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to stand in the Roman Forum in the most conspicuous part 
near the Rostra" marks, according to some, the grave of 
Faustulus. 

(2) The same Dionysius (3, l) 1 tells us that Hostus Hostilius 
was buried " in the most conspicuous place in the Forum, being 
honored by a stele which bore an inscription recording his 
valor." 

(3) In Festus, 2 whose source, Verrius Flaccus, was a con- 
temporary of Dionysius, there is a much mutilated passage 
from which this much is clear, that the niger lapis in the Comi- 
tium marks a spot of ill omen, according to some intended for 
the grave of Romulus, but not used as such — and then follow 
in some connection the fragments stulum and tilium which have 
been reasonably restored as Faustulum and Hostilium. 

(4) The fourth passage is Porphyrio's scholion to Horace's 
Epodes (16, 13), which closes with the remarkable words : 
" nam Varro post rostra fuisse sepultum Romulum dicit." 8 

(5) Lastly comes the relatively worthless Pseudo- Acron 4 to 
the same passage, who tells us of two stone lions marking the 
grave of Romulus, " in rostris," but who does not mention the 
name of Varro. 

At first sight it seems impossible to find a common denomi- 
nator for these five passages. But the topographical indications 
render it likely that they are referring to the same spot, cer- 
tainly to the same general neighborhood ; although the monu- 
ments are described as (1) a stone lion ; (2) a stele ; (3) a 
niger lapis; (4) two stone lions ; and although three men, 
Romulus, Faustulus, and Hostilius dispute the right to have 
been buried there. 

So far as Romulus is concerned, however, it is noticeable 

1 ('Om-ftios) . . . ffdwrerai trpis t&v fiaeihitav tv t$ KparlsTtp ttjs iyopas rlnrifi, 
crr'/fKris iriypaQrj t^v dper^v p.a.prvpo6<rr)S d£tu>#ds. 

2 Festus, p. 177 : niger lapis in Comitio locum funestum signiftcat ut ali, 
Romuli morti destinatum, sed non usu obv . . . stulum nutri . . . tilium 
avum ti . . . 

8 Hoc sie dieitur, quasi Romulus sepultus sit, non ad caelum raptus aut dis- 
cerptus. Nam Varro post rostra fuisse sepultum Romulum dicit. 

4 Plerique aiunt in rostris Romulum sepultum esse et in memoriam huius rei 
leones duos ibi fuisse, sicut hodieque in sepulcris videmus, atque inde esse ut 
pro rostris mortui laudarentur. Cf. 0. Keller, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. IV, 1901, 
Beiblatt, pp. 47 fi. 
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that Dionysius never refers to him at all, that Festus says 
merely that some people think the spot was intended for 
Romulus but never used for him, while Porphyrio's quotation 
from Varro and the plerique of Pseudo-Acron are the only 
testimonials in his behalf. 

It is indeed probable, that somewhere in this part of the 
Forum a stone lion once stood (Dionysius's one lion far out- 
weighs in authority Pseudo-Acron's two), but, as we shall see 
below, neither one nor two stood upon the bases of the so-called 
sacellum. It is also possible that the stele which Dionysius 
attributed to Hostus Hostilius is the same stele which Cotn- 
mendatore Boni has discovered. It would have been abso- 
lutely unintelligible to the men of Dionysius's day. But it is 
scarcely likely that the niger lapis which Verrius Flaccus saw 
is equivalent to or even the predecessor of the locus lapide 
nigro stratus which Boni has laid bare. 1 

We have, therefore, at best, the guesses of antiquarians 
regarding a monument which was destroyed before their day ; 
Varro alone may have seen it, but his statement as quoted to 
us is the most modest of all, and may be simply the reflection 
of an aetiological legend which accounted for the custom of 
holding the funeral orations at the rostra by the supposition 
that Romulus was buried there. 

IV. A Suggested Explanation 

It remains to inquire whether we can by any chance identify 
this group of monuments which has such slight claims to the 
name " Grave of Romulus." Putting aside for the moment the 
literary tradition, let us consult the monuments themselves. 
The group consists of two parts : 1) a stele with an inscription 
referring in some way to the rex (either the real king or his 
shadow-successor, the rex sacrorum) and a' calator, and coming 
from a period not later than the Decemvirate ; and a broken 
stone cone whose age cannot be ascertained; 2) the so-called 
sacellum, two bases parallel to each other and abutting at right 
angles against a rectangular structure. Of the bases them- 

1 Cf. on this point Hiilsen, Bom. Mitt. XX, 1905, p. 44 and note. Studniczka, 
Jh. Oest. Arch. I. VI, 1903, p. 13, identifies the two phrases. The lapis niger of 
Festus must have been a single black stone, perhaps a meteorite. 
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selves enough remains to enable them to be restored into the 
shape of the so-called altar to Aius Locutius on the Palatine, or 
the altar of Verminus discovered on the Viminal. 1 The rec- 
tangular structure against which the bases abut is older than 
they are, and the bases themselves certainly precede the time 
of Sulla, and they may date back into the second or third 
century. Betweeu the bases were found many remnants of 
burnt sacrifice, and though these remnants were evidently put 
there as filling, at the time when the whole group was covered 
up, they doubtless came from the immediate neighborhood, and 
indicate that burnt sacrifices had taken place there. Turning 
now to the other evidence, we have first the painstaking re- 
searches of Studniczka, who, although he persists in putting 
lions on the bases, has in other respects succeeded in establishing 
parallels to prove that the whole so-called sacellum is in reality 
an altar for burnt offering, where the actual sacrifice itself was 
consumed on the rectangular structure against which the two 
altars abut. 

The two altars were in all probability ornamented above with 
pulvinaria, similarly to the altar on the Palatine, 2 which would 
preclude the placing of lions on them. 

We have therefore in the neighborhood of the Comitium an 
altar for burnt sacrifice, and a stele with an inscription referring 
to the rex. Here we may call upon the literary sources and 
they seem to respond to our appeal. 

On two days in the year, March 24 3 and May 24, 4 the cal- 
endars designate the quality of the day by the letters Q R C F. 
These letters are explained by Varro, L.L. 6, 31: "Dies qui 
vocatur sic QUANDO REX COMITIAVIT FAS, is dictus 
ab eo quod eo die rex sacrificio jus dicat ad comitium ad quod 
tempus est nefas, ab eo fas ; itaque post id tempus lege actum 
saepe." Accordingly, on at least two occasions in the Roman 
year, the rex or his successor, the rex sacrorum, performed a 

1 Photographic reproduction by Hiilsen, Bom. Mitt. 1905, p. 42. The whole 
subject of the bases in the sacellum and their resemblance to these altars is dis- 
cussed by Studniczka, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. IV, 1903, pp. 123-186. 

2 Cf. Blinkenberg, Arch. Studien, p. 124. 

3 March 24th, QRCF Fast. Vat. Caer. ; Q REX C E Fast. Maff. Praen. May 
24th, QECF Fast. Esq. Caer. Venus. ; Q REX C F Fast. Maff. 

* rex sacrificio ius dicat Mss. ; rex sacrificiolus litat Hirschfeld, Jordan. 
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sacrifice ad comitium. But we have traces also of a third occa- 
sion, the Regifugium of February 24, to which Plutarch seems 
to refer when he tells us that there was an ancient sacrifice in 
the Forum near the Comitium, and when the king had sacrificed, 
he fled quickly from the Forum. 1 We do not know the exact 
character of these three sacrifices, but that they were of the 
nature of a purification is rendered probable by the fact that in 
each case a ceremony of purification occurred on the preceding 
day; on February 23, the Terminalia; on March 23 and May 
23, the Tubilustrium. In connection with the Terminalia one 
is tempted to think of Janus, that god whom the rex served 
above all others. 

If this suggestion be correct, we have the altar for burnt 
sacrifice at which the rex performed certain of his functions, 
and the stele would be the lex arae 2 with its allusions to the rex 
and the calator. With the changes in the Comitium planned by 
Caesar and carried out by Augustus, the old altar was covered 
over, and another one on another spot probably substituted for 
it, but the holiness of the place might well have been marked 
by some especial pavement, either the black marble at present 
there or its predecessor. 

Finally, it may be added that in all probability the rex on the 
stele refers to the real king and not to his shadow-substitute, 
the rex sacrorum, for if the kingdom extended down into the 
fifth century, as does not seem unlikely, then even if the stele 
is as late as the first part of the fifth century, it would still refer 

to the real king. 

Jesse Benedict Caetee. 

Rome, 

December 5, 1908. 

1 Q. It. i<rrl 70O1' tis iv iyopf 0v<rta rpbs rip \eyo/j^vifi Ko/urlifi n-dr/wos, fyv 06<ras 
o fiaaiXebs kot4 t&x os &**uri <t>eiiywv l£ iyopas. Cf. Festus, p. 258. 

2 Cf. the famous instance of a lex arae, that of the temple of Diana on the 
Aventine, and its imitations, C.I.L. Ill, 1933 ; XI, 361 ; XII, 4333. 



